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For “* The Friend.” 
Central Australia, 


Expedition into Central Australia, in the 
years 1844, 5, and 6, by Captain Charles 
Sturt. 


(Concluded from page 323.) 


After Captain Sturt’s return to the camp 
from this excursion across the Stony Desert, 
he made another effort to penetrate the interior 
in a line more directly north than he had fol- 
lowed before. His route on that occasion, the 
reader may remember, was towards the north- 
west. He again came upon the Stony Desert, 
at a considerable distance from where he had 
crossed it before, thus proving that that feature 
of the country is of great extent. At the point 
where he now touched it, it was apparently 
unaltered in a single feature. 
treeless, it was spread out beyond the range of 
vision, and the lines of sand ridges abutted 
upon it, as he had found them to do on the 
former occasion. 

Between his camp and the desert he discov- 
ed a large creek or river, containing several 
extensive reaches of water. Some time was 
spent in exploring its course, and the conclu- 
sion arrived at by our author, was, that it is 
identical with the river Victoria previously 
discovered by Sir Thomas Mitchell. It ap- 
peared to open out into the plains near the 
Stony Desert, perhaps into the Stony Desert 
itself, and-there terminate. 

His progress northward was again stopped 
by want of water. He ascended a high sand 
hill to survey the country. He was then 50 
miles from water, and before him extended a 
dark brown desert, without a blade of grass or 
a glittering spot to be seen. To advance 
would be putting the lives of the party in im- 
minent jeopardy, yet, our author says, “ I lin- 
gered undecided on the hill, reluctant to make 
up my mind, for [ felt that if | thus again 
retired, it would be a virtual abandonment of 
the task undertaken.” 

It was finally concluded to retreat. 





slowly retraced our steps to the valley in which} ever, when the wind which had been blowing 
we had slept, and I stopped there for half an|all the morning hot from the N. E., increased 
hour, but none of the horses would eat, with|to a heavy gale, and | shall never forget its 
the exception of Traveller, and he certainly | withering effect. I sought shelter behind a 
made good use of his time...'Phe others col-! large gum-jree, but the blasts of heat were so 
lected round me as | sat under a tree, with! terrific, that I wondered the very grass did not 
their heads over mine, and my own horse pull-|take fire. This really was nothing ideal: 
ed my hat off my head to engage my attention. | every thing, both animate and inanimate, gave 
Poor brute! | would have given much et that| way before it ; the horses stood with their backs 
moment to have relieved him, but | could not.| to the wind, and their noses to the ground, 
We were all of us in the same distress, and if| without the muscular strength to raise their 
we had not ultimately found water must ail} heads ; the birds were mute, and the leaves of 
have perished together. Finding ‘that they | the trees, under which we were sitting, fell like 
would not eat, we saddled and proceeded on-|a snow shower around us. At noon I took a 
wards, I should say backwards—and at 10 p.| thermometer, graduated to 127°, out of my 
M. we were on the sand ridges, At the head | box, and observed that the mercury was up to 
of the valley Traveller fell dead, and I feared| 125°. Thinking that it had been unduly in- 
every moment that we should lose the Colt. | fluenced, | put it in the fork of a tree close to 
At one, | stopped to rest the horses till dawn, | me, sheltered alike from the wind and the sun. 
and then remounted, but Morgan and Mack In this position | went to examine it about an 
got slowly on, so that I thought it better to} hour afterwards, when | found that the mercu- 
precede them, and if possible to take some wa-/|ry had risen to the top of the instrument, and 
ter back to moisten the mouth of their horses, | that its further expansion had burst the bulb, 
and | accordingly went in advance with Mr.}a circumstance that | believe no traveller has 
Stuart. | thought we should never have got | ever before had to record. I cannot find lan- 
through the dead box-tree forest | have men- | guage to convey to the reader’s mind an idea 
tioned, however we did so about 11 a. M., and | of the intense and oppressive heat that prevail- 
made straight for the spot where we expected|ed. We had reached our destination however 
to relieve both ourselves and our horses, but} before the worst of the hot wind set in; but all 
the water was gone. Mr. Stuart poked his} the water that how re:ained in the once broad 
fingers into the mud and moistened his lips| and capacious pool to which I have had such 
with the water that filled the holes he had | frequent occasion to call the attention of the 


Herbless and | ed, but without the colt; fortunately they had 


made, but that was all. We were yet search- 
ing for water when Morgan and Mack appear- 


descended into the valley higher up, and had 
found a little pool, which they had emptied, 
under an impression that we had found plenty ; 
and were astonished at hearing that none any 


longer remained. In this situation, and with the | horses. 


reader, was a shining patch of mud nearly in 
the centre. We were obliged to dig a trench 
for the water to filter into during the night, 
and by this means obtained a scanty supply 
for our horses and ourselves.” 

At this place they left behind them part of 
the baggage in order to reduce the loads of the 
A journey of 86.miles was yet before 


apparent certain prospect of losing my own and | them, ere they could reach the camp, where 


Mr. Browne’s horse, and the Colt which was still|the others had been left. 


alive when the men left him, not more than a | 


mile in the rear, we continued our search for 


The next day, 
“just as the morning was breaking, we left 
the creek, and travelled for 36 miles. I then 





water, but it would have been to no purpose. 


halted until the moon should rise, and was 


Suddenly a pigeon topped the sand hill—it be-| glad to see that the horses stood it well. At 
ing the first bird we had seen—a solitary bird| seven we resumed the journey, and got on 


—passing us like lightning, it pitched for a 
moment, and for a moment only, on the plain, 
about a quarter of a mile from us, and then 
flew away. It could only have wetted its bill, 
but Mr. Stuart had marked the spot, and there 
was water. Perhaps | ought to dwell for a 


moment on this singular occurrence, but || in about an hour he again fell. 


leave it to make its own impression on the 
reader’s feelings.” 

This was not the only instance in which 
they met with difficulty in their return to the 
camp. On the llth of the Eleventh month, 
they designed stopping to breakfast at a pool 
of water they had been at on their way out. 


“ We] Sturt says, “ We had scarcely got there, how- 





tolerably well until midnight, when poor Baw- 
ley, my favourite horse, fell; but we got him 
up again, and abandoning his saddle, proceed- 
ed onwards, Ata mile, however, he again 
fell, when I stopped, and the water revived 
him. I now hoped he would struggle on, but 
| was exceed- 
ingly fond of this poor animal, and intended to 
have purchased him at the sale of the remnants 
of the expedition, as a present to my wife. We 
sat down and lit a fire by him, but he seemed 
fairly worn out. I then determined to ride on 
to the Depdt, and if Mr. Browne should still be 
there, to send a dray with water to the relief 
of the men. I told them, therefore, to come 
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slowly on, and with Mr. Stuart pushed for the 
camp. We reached the plain just as the sun 
was descending, without having dismounted 
from our horses for more than fifteen hours, 
and as we rode down the embankment into it, 
looked around for the cattle, but none were to 
be seen. We looked towards the little sandy 
mound on which the tents had stood, but no 
white object there met our eye: we rode slow- 
ly up to the stockade, and found it silent and 
deserted. I was quite sure that Mr. Browne 
had had urgent reasons for retiring. | had 
indeed anticipated the measure : I hardly hoped 
to find him at the Fort, and had given him in- 
structions on the subject of his removal, yet a 
sickening feeling came over me when I saw 
that he was really gone.” 

““ We dismounted and led our horses down 
to water before I went to the tree under which 
I had directed Mr. Browne to deposit a letter 
for me. A good deal of water still remained 
in the channel, but nevertheless a large pit had 
been dug in it asI had desired. 1 did not 
drink, nor did Mr. Stuart, the surface of the 


water was quite green, and the water itself 
was of a red colour, but | believe we were both | less a speedy escape was effected, it might be- 


thinking of any thing but ourselves at that mo- 


ment. As soon’ as we had unsaddled the|ling. The heat was already extreme, the 
horses, we went to the tree and dug up the | thermometer ranging between 110° and 123° 
bottle into which, as agreed upon, Mr. Browne | every day, and the wind, blowing heavily from 
had put a letter; informing me that he had|N. E. to E. S. E., filled the air with impalpa- 
been most reluctantly obliged to retreat; the| ple dust, giving the sun a most foreboding and 
water at the Depdt having turned putrid, and | 
seriously disagreed with the men ; he said that | 


he should fall back on the old Depdt along the 


Creek would have dried, on the permanence 
of which he knew our safety depended. Un- 
der present circumstances the fate of poor 
Bawley, if not of more of our horses, was seal- 
ed. Mr. Stuart and I sat down by the stock- 
ade, and as night closed in lit a fire to guide 
Morgan and Mack on their approach to the 
plain. They came up about 2 p.m. having 
left Bawley on a little stony plain, and the Colt 
on the sand ridges near us, and in the confu- 
sion and darkness had left all the provisions 
behind ; it therefore became necessary to send 
for some, as we had not had anything for many 
hours. The horses Morgan and Mack had 
ridden were too knocked up for further work, 
but | sent the latter on my own horse with a 
leather bottle that had been left behind by the 
party, full of water for poor Bawley, if he 
should still find him alive. Mack returned 
late in the afiernoon, having passed the Colt 
on his way to the Depét, towards which he 
dragged himself with difficulty, but Bawley 
was beyond recovery; he gave the poor ani- 
mal the water, however, for he was a humane 
man, and then left him to die. 

** We had remained during the day under a 
scorching heat, but could hardly venture to 
drink the water of the creek without first puri- 
fying it by boiling, and as we had no vessel 
until Mack should come up we had to wait 
patiently for his arrival at 7 p.m. About 9 
we had a damper baked, and broke our fast 
for the first time for more than two days. 

«“ While sitting under a tree in the forenoon 
Mr. Stuart had observed a crow pitch in the 


[health of the men began to fail, and Captain 
same line on which we had advanced, and ex-| Sturt himself was suffering from an attack of 
pressed his fears that the water in Strzelecki’s | scurvy. 


benefited us, since the sun burnt up every plant] from the enemies of their own houses, and who 


the moment it appeared above the ground.| consequently cannot stand upon its banks.— 


This bird scratched for a short time in one of| S 


the soft beds, and then flew away with some- 
thing in his bill. On going to the spot Mr. 
Stuart scraped up a piece of bacon and some 
suet, which the dogs of course had buried. 
These choice morsels were washed and cook- 
ed, and Mr. Stuart brought me a small piece 
of bacon, certainly not larger than a dollar, 
which he assured me had been cut out of the 
centre and was perfectly clean. I had not 
tasted the bacon since February, nor did | now 
feel any desire to do so, but | ate it because | 
thought I really wanted it in the weak state in 
which I was.” 

After resting a day or two, they followed the 
tracks of the camp party, and on the 19th the 
company were once more re-united, on the 
banks of the water hole which had kept them 
alive for six months, when they were detained 
as prisoners by the dryness of the surrounding 
regions. Even here it was unsafe to tarry 
long,—the summer was approaching, and un- 






come impossible to make their way to the Dar- 









lurid appearance. ‘The ground was so heated 
that the matches falling on it, ignited. The 






Under these circumstances, they pre- 
pared to move forward, ‘The nearest point on 
their route at which they could expect to find 
water was Flood’s Creek, distant 118 miles. 
Three bullocks were shot, and their skins con- 
verted into bags and filled with water. These 
were put on the drays, the bacon and heavier 
stores left behind, and at 5 in the evening 
of the 6th of Twelfth month, they commenced 
their retreat. They travelled steadily forwards, 
with but little intermission for three nights and 
two days; and owing to their prudent precau- 
tions, and the falling of a misty rain which 
moistened the grass, and was attended by a 
change of temperature, the cattle and all ar- 
rived in safety at Flood’s Creek. ‘The remain- 
der of their march to the Darling River was 
more easily performed, and in its vicinity they 
found supplies and letters which had been sent 
from Adelaide to meet them there. The nar- 
rative of the journey ends thus: “1 reached 
my home at midnight on the 19th of January, 
[1846], and, on crossing its threshold, raised 
my wile from the floor on which she had fallen, 
and heard the carriage of my considerate 
friends roll rapidly away.” 
a 

We miss many of the excellent promises of 
the Gospel for want of coming to, and dwell- 
ing in, that humble situation of mind to which | 
they belong. How many sit in judgment, who 
never sufficiently, by virtue of the meekness 
of their spirits, were guided in the midst of 
its paths! How often do we hear attempts to 
sing the praise of Zion’s King, by those whose 
general conduct bears no testimony to a fer- 















Letters of Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 
(Continued from page 322.) 


To ONE OF HER CHILDREN. 
“ Sandford Place, Sixth mo. 2] st, 1831, 


“Oh! my loved children, I was often, 
in my early days, unrefreshed in spirit, after 
having waited on the Lord of glory in the very 
best manner I was capable of, during the time 
set apart for public worship; but I can say 
that we do serve a good Pay-master ; yea, that 
it highly behoves us to be given up to Him in 
all things, for He is from everlasting to ever. 
lasting, ‘ faithful and true.’ I do not know 
why, but it seems with me to tell you, my 
precious children, that the prayer of my heart 
has this day been, in a peculiar manner, ‘ Oh! 
Lord, lead me in the right way to the end: 
rather take away my natural life, than that | 
should cease to be thine hand-maiden ; and | 
beseech Thee, bless my children after me, and 
render them capable of thy sacred impressions.’ 
Now my dear ———, do not think that this 
serious detail of my feelings is a prelude to my 
being freed from the shackles of a mortal and 
probationary state of being, I believe no such 
thing, but, in our separation, | pray for you; 
and | have little doubt that the omnipotent 
Lord is watching over you for good. You 
may and ought to adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour, even in your secluded situation, 
by your example among those where your lot 
is cast ; and this is what we wish for you, that 
your reward may be great.” 


To THE SAME. 


“Stoke Newington, Seventh-day evening, 
(probably 1831.) 

“T need hardly tell thee that I have 
thought of thee continually, and also of thy 
dear brother. The aspirations of my heart 
are to the Author of blessings on your behalf, 
and that very frequently. Surely He will 
care for you, even as your Almighty Father. 
Be encouraged to serve Him, the Lord, with a 
perfect heart, and witha willing mind. Never 
be ashamed to confess the Holy Redeemer in 
all His manifestations, and faithfully follow 
His leadings, None of us can do better than 
this, nor can anything short of such dedication 
render us as happy as we may be, even in the 
things of time. 

«I rather dread to-morrow, lest there should 
be anything out of joint as it were, or the 
Christian cause not exalted: but it is better 
not to anticipate, but to be inward with the 
Lord, both now and then. 

“First-day Afternoon.—The funeral to-day 
was attended with more parade than suits my 
ideas of Christian simplicity. I had no active 
part to take, but I felt in silence, especially at 
the grave side, a full assurance (as I believe) 
that the innocent spirit was glorified through 
the blessed Redeemer. I said in my heart, 
Oh! the silence of the grave! and yet! heard 
the songs of heaven; | heard Alleluia to the 
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THE FRIEND. 


Lord God and the Lamb ; yea, I heard praise | the Most High, as was the case with Friends| a wonder by the ancient Greeks and Romans+ 

from that very spirit which had, so early in| before the gold became dim, or the fine gold| The Egyptian pea is of the dwarf kind, wants 

life, taken wing, and fled to the realms of eter- | was changed. May the simple-hearted there-| no sticks for climbing up, and in its exterior 

nal bliss. Oh! my children, life is worth liv- | fore strengthen themselves in their God, even | most resembles the cimeter or marrow-fat pea. 

ing, when it brings to this consummation of|in this evil day, though it may yet show itself} It is said to surpass in taste and colour every 

hope, and centres in the eternal reality of hap- {to be still more an evil day, and notwithstand- | other species of the pea.—English Paper. 

iness. ing terrible things may be spoken in righteous- 

“Much do I bear you on my heart; yea, | ness, by the Judge of all the earth... . - London Yearly Meeting. 

before Him who is omnipotent and almighty.| “. .. . We hear that the cholera in Lon- 

You know that even this separation is that we|don is lessening. Should the visitation be ; 

may prove to the world, that we love Christ | comparatively slight, it is not for our deserts,| _“Second-day, Fifth month 28th.—The 

before son and daughter.” but for mercy’s sake, and to evince that an| Minute of New York Yearly Meeting of last 

pT offended God is ‘ slow to anger.’ year, recommending a conference of members 

To Tne Same. “Trusting to thy indulgence for my pro- of the different Yearly Meetings on the Ame- 

“Stoke Newington, Third mo. 8th, 1832. crastination in writing, and for the freedom) rican Continent, and asking the concurrence 

0: neiitiin ie ode ainiiazeaieis anil taken, , of this meeting therein, was read. _ The con- 

: 8 y engage y I remain, thy affectionate friend, sideration of this proposal was gone into, under 

terday, I begin a letter to thee this day. After Saran Grups.”| 4 deep feeling of its important and interesting 

we saw thee quite off, we went to ee nature—viz., for the restoration of that unity 
They were talking of the observation of 
the fast day impending, and ap- 


and harmony in the Society which had once 
peared undecided about closing the shop- 


so much characterised it. A feeling of thank- 
doors; saying thet ‘the thing should be Extraordinary Vitality of a Pea.—Several | fulness was expressed, that Friends of New 
seriously considered,’ &c.; but I replied, 


years ago the celebrated traveller, Sir Gardi-| York had thus taken up the subject, and sym- 
; 4 --*| ner Wilkinson, presented the British Museum| pathy with them respecting it manifested ; at 
that if we fully understood our religious prin-| with an antique vase, hermetically closed,| the same time the meeting did not see its way 
ciples, and embraced them, it did not appear to} Which he had fountl in a mummy pit in Egypt, | to appoint any deputation to attend the confer- 
me that we had the case before us as some- a : 
thing new; rather as that with which we were 


































(Concluded from page 327.) 


(To be continued.) 
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and the age of which was computed at about| ence; and the Clerk was instructed to essay a 
wil i - . . e P 5 . . 
well acquainted, and knew how to meet accord-| jijrarian of the late Duke of Sussex, proceeded | sive of the sense of the meeting with regard to 
a have anton e his ye of Fo tents, but in doing so unfortunately broke it in| by great unanimity.” 
¢ had come to a decision on such points. FOr} several pieces. ‘The interior contained a mass| “Afternoon Sitting.—The report of the 
did —- find _ aguas ee and vetches : he was, however, amply indem-| accounts of the National Stock, having been 
to call in question the propriety of the high! pitied for the destruction of the vase, by dis-| read, and it appearing that there were but be- 
a san ae ae clearly convinced that ly shrivelled, and as hard as stone. Pettigrew} a collection was ordered in each Quarterly 
this is not the true fast. distributed the grains among a few of his learn-| Meeting, to the usual amount, to meet the ex- 
To ; which they had been planted. It happened,| selected minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
“Stoke Newington, Third mo, 18th, 1832. | however, that he kept three grains for curi-| respecting the Parliamentary and Printing 
«.. .. Thou didst not, in thy re-| years, he presented to W. Grimstone, the well | respondence of the Meeting for Sufferings, with 
marks at the Yearly Meeting, on the desirable- | known inventor of the English Eye Snuff, and| those professing our principles abroad, was 
I am one with thee, in wishing that we might} Grimstone planted his peas on the 4th of June,| of France, Norway, and Van Dieman’s Land. 
separate under the immediate covering of the | 1844, in a pot filled with an artificial mould,| This portion of the business was interesting ; 
and cramped in my exercise; and thought I| soil of Egypt, and placed it in a hot-bed, under| ing for Sufferings had been enabled to continue 
discovered in part where it arose. It was in a| glass, where, however, there was but a mode-| its care regarding these individyals. Whilst 
accustomed to find a damp to my exertions in| ty days, he was amply rewarded by one of the| mark, there was yet given by members of the 
pursuit of religious duty, but I desire to leave | peas coming up. In the next year, 1845, seve-| Meeting for Sufferings some interesting infor- 
“It seems to me’ to be a day of perplexity | open ground, and succeeded completely. way, some increase in the number of Friends 
and of treading down; a day of gloominess| Subsequently, at a meeting of the Syro-| had taken place, and an additional meeting for 
takes the place of faith to an alarming degree ;| lecture on the Mummy Pea, which he illus-| Friend made some weighty observations rela- 
which is manifest in the want of unanimity | trated with dried portions of the plant, the|tive to the encouragement these documents 
riety of practice, as relates to some of them in| The blossoms do not resemble the wings of| manner in which our Friends abroad were en- 
particular. It is indeed a trying time many | butterflies, as the blossoms of all the other! abled to maintain our various testimonies, sub- 
‘Ifthe foundations be destroyed, what can the | white, with green stripes, and issue from the| suffering; and his desire was, that we, who 
righteous do?’ but surely the Lord knoweth | sides of the stalks in clusters of from four to| were so highly privileged, might not, through 
may permit these to be much tried for a sea-| the blossom in the shape of a capital 5 ; and} should any of them visit our shores, &c.” 
son, He will one day bring them forth as gold;|as each plant produces several stalks, with| “ Third-day morning, Fifth month 29th.— 
keep fast hold of their integrity, will yet ap-| containing from six to ten peas, the mummy | 10 o’clock till half-past 1, for the most part, in 
pear in the same brightness that the sons of| pea is proportionately no less prolific than the] hearing the proceedings of the Meeting for 


three thousand years. T. J. Pettigrew, the! minute, and bring it in to next sitting, expres- 

ing to our Christian profession; and that 1),, open the vase in order to ascertain its con-| the proposal ; a conclusion which was marked 
my part, | was of the old school, I said, and | ,¢ vegetable dust, with a few grains of wheat} committee who were appointed to audit the 
standing our religious body had always taken covering in this dust a number of peas, entire-| tween six and seven hundred pounds on hand, 
“oa ed friends, but the grains rotted in the earth in| penses of the current year. Next came the 

“ My dear Friend,— osity’s sake, which, after the lapse of several Committees, &c. After these, the usual cor- 
ness of silence, minister discouragement to me: | owner of the extensive Herbary at Highgate. | read ; viz., at Pyrmont and Minden, the South 
heavenly wing. I was, however, discouraged, | resembling as nearly as possible, the alluvial} and satisfaction was expressed, that the Meet- 
quarter from which I have, for years, been| rate heat. After great care, at the end of thir-| these documents did not give rise to much re- 
it all to the Lord. .... ral of these grains were planted at once in the| mation regarding the said Friends. In Nor- 
and of thick’darkness ; a time wherein opinion | Egyptian Society in London, Dr. Plate gave a} worship had been set up. A ministering 
respecting our testimonies, and in the contra-| blossoms, and grains, as well as drawings.| were calculated to afford us, seeing the faithful 
ways, and puts me in mind of that scripture, | known species of cicer do, but are bell-shaped, | jected as they were on this account to so much 
the way of the righteous, and although He|eight blossoms. ‘The pods protrude through | unfaithfulness, be as stumblers to these people, 
yea, I believe that the remnant among us, who | sometimes upwards of a hundred pods, each| The Yearly Meeting to-day was engaged from 
the morning did, and show forth the praises of} famous Egyptian wheat, which was praised as} Sufferings regarding the Slave trade and Sla- 
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332 





THE FRIEND. 


ay 


very ; which subject, it will be remembered, 


was commended to its attention last year, by | minute, relative to the conclusion of the meet- 
minute of this meeting. 


ing on the proposed Conference at Baltimore ; 


“ The Clerk also produced the draft of ajinto a very instructive and impressive strain of 


remark, showing, with unanswerable force and 
clearness, that none of the testimonies given to 





*“* Before the business of the meeting, how- which being approved, a copy was directed to | this people to bear before the world should be 


ever, was proceeded with, two Friends in the} be sent to the Yearly Meetings of New York 
ministry were engaged to offer some weighty | and Baltimore. 
and instructive observations, with reference | 


| permitted to fall; and that those things which 
| many were disposed to view as small and un. 


“The minute of last year, on the proposal |important, were so many branches of the 


chiefly to the events that have been passing in| to send an address to the different Yearly Meet-|same root; were, in reality, testimonies to 


surrounding nations, since the time of last | ings in America, having been read, the Com- 
Yearly Meeting ; ; the turnings and overturnings | mit 

among the nations of the continent particularly ; 
as well as in relation to the shakings in what | meetings on the subject, and had given their 
is termed the religious world. The over-ruling | best attention to it, yet that the way had not} 


hand of Omnipotence in these things was ad-| seemed to open for further proceeding in the | 


verted to in striking terms; a belief was ex-| matter. This report gave rise to some remarks 
pressed, that the Lord would, through and over | both in favour of discharging the Committee, 
all, make a way for the establishment of the/ and for continuing: them to have the subject 
peaceable kingdom of Messiah, the Prince of | under their care, and the latter conclusion was 
Peace; and also the fervent desire, that this | adopted.” 

religious Society, whom the Lord had in a| “ Fifth-day morning, Fifth month 31st.— 
particular manner raised up to bear testimony | Read correspondence ‘betwee n our own and 
to the peaceable and spiritual nature of the} Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings. These | 
kingdom of Christ, might be engaged to keep | documents were deemed lively and ‘instructive. 


in its allotment,as individuals, and as a church; | ‘Thankfulness was expressed that the Meeting 


that should the Lord in His condescending 


mercy, make use of us for the exaltation of 


His own name, we might be prepared to an- 
swer the call ; whether to proclaim His gospel 
of life and salvation, or by the spread of pub- 
lications, or any other instrumentality ; and 
the language was revived—‘*Say not ye, 
There are four months und then cometh har- 
vest,’ &c. 

“ The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 


for Sufferings had been enabled so to conduct 
this and other correspondence committed to it ; 
and some very valuable observations were 
made on the desirableness of maintaining unity 
}and fraternal feeling both among the members 
of this Yearly Meeting, and among Friends in 
America ; by the avoidance of everything that 
might tend to create division, and to interrupt 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

“The Committee to assist the Quarterly 





detailed the steps which, in accordance with Meeting of Norfolk and Norwich reported, that 
the direction of the Yearly Meeting, it had | they had attended that meeting as it occurred ; 


Christian simplicity and truthfulness. It was 


mittee then appointed presented a report to the| remarked by one Friend, that the true cause 
effect, that although they had held several | of our lessened numbers, as a people, was the 
| want of individual faithfulness ; too great 


assimilation with the world, and imbibing its 
spirit; the undue pursuit of wealth, &c. “Ane 
other observed that he had been reminded of 
the words of Thomas Clarkson, when, in his 
Portraiture of Friends, speaking of the perni- 


| cious effect of leaving accumulated wealth, that 


generally either the ‘children or grandchildren 
of such Friends left the Society ; and with re- 


| Spect to our testimony to plainness in living, 


&c., he had remembered what had been said 
by Admiral Penn, to his son William, when he 
observed, ‘Son William, if you and your 
Friends keep to your plain way of living, and 
to your plain way of preaching, you will make 
an end of the priests to the end of the world.’ 
Another stated his conviction that a departure 
from our testimonies in dress, speech, &c., 
was generally followed by neglect of attending 
our meetings for worship, and a consequent 
decline of vital religion; and until he could 
witness among those who professed to be of us 
on the ground of convincement, the evidence 
of preparation, under the Divine hand for ser- 


taken on the question of Slavery. It appeared 
several meetings had been held, and a special 
conference with the country members had 
taken place, at which it was agreed to address 
the Queen. 
to present the same, consisting of four Friends, 
who, it was stated, had been kindly and cour- 
teously received. The meeting had also ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to draw up an address 
to other governments, and to carry it forward 
to the Yearly Meeting. 

*« The address, so prepared, was now pro- 
duced, and submitted for the approval and 
adoption of the meeting. It was of consider. | 

able length, and of singular exceilence ; it was 
twice read ; there were very few alterations in 
it suggested, and it was adopted with great 
unanimity. It is addressed to sovereigns and 
others in authority, in nations prolessedly 
Christian. Many Friends expressed their con- 
currence with the document, and it was consi- 
dered that there was great cause for thankful- | 
ness, on the part of the meeting, that the| 
Friends by whom it was prepared, had been so 
remarkably helped.” 

“ Fourth-day morning, Fifth month 30th. 
—This morning, all the ’ Meeting Houses in} 
London were opened for worship. 


filled in every corner, and many were siand- 
ing; the other meeting-houses were also well 
attended, 

“* Afternoon.—The Yearly Meeting met at 
4, and proceeded with its business. ‘The Clerk 
produced the Essay of a minute regarding the 
Address on Slavery and the Slave trade.” 


A deputation had been appointed | 


As on) 
Sixth-day last week, Devonshire House was | 


vice in the Church, unaccompanied with the 
some of their number had attended all the outward manifestation of the transforming 
Monthly Meetings, and also some of the par-| power of Truth, in regard to those things now 
| ticular Meetings ; and had endeavoured to give | under review, then, and not till then, would he 
such assistance to Friends of that county, as| be prepared to give up our testimony to plain- 
circumstances appeared to call for; and they|ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel. A 
were of the judgment, that the Yearly Meeting | submission to the influence of the Spirit of 
should continue its care towards that Quarter-|Truth continued to be for some time dwelt 
ily Meeting; in which judgment, the meeting | upon, as the only source of an effectual reviv- 
| concurring, the Committee was continued ac-|al—which view was illustrated by Friends 
gr a iit 4 ; quoting of ne my such Scriptures 
“Several Friends expressed satisfaction at|as these—‘ Not by might nor by power, but 
the continuance of ot Committees, and one | by my Spirit, alk ths Lord -§ T. i law and 
observed, that he thought even a more compre- | to the testimony.’ The law here referred to, 
hensive measure, as respects the junction of| was ‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
| meetings, might be atte ended with benefit ; viz. | Jesus,’ whereby the believer in Christ was 
| that Cambridge and Huntingdon, Norfolk and} made ‘ free from the law of sin and death.’ 
Norwich, and Suffolk, might form one Quar-| The ‘ testimony’ here spoken of, was the testi- 
terly Meeting. This proposition atenqioned | apay of the Spirit; as rane aera in 
some to remark as to the great decrease in| the language of the royal Psalmist, ‘ The law 
ee ee eu - psa al lof the Lord i : eg yey mgr gin os soul : - 
ormer times, and considering the augmented | testimony of the Lord is safe, making wise the 
population of the country ; w vhich had, within | simple, Peal. xixe 7—11. Much aa was 
a comparatively short period, doubled itself. | said on this subject, which our limits forbid us 
That this decrease was the more remarkable, | from giving ; and a number of Friends express- 
|inasmuch as other Christian professors were | ed heaaiees to the effect, that they ae not 
|gradually approximating, in some respects, | sorry it had been brought under notice, seeing 
more nearly to Friends than they had been} it had given occasion for the utterance of so 
wont. A belief was stated by one Friend, that | much that was sound, impressive and appro- 
the cause of such a falling off in number among | priate.” 
| us, was owing not so much to our religious; ‘ While the foreign epistles were under con- 
| views, as because of the Society insisting on| sideration, a Friend remarked that the term 
| the keeping up of formalities or peculiarities, |‘ testimony,’ as relating to dress and address, 
in relation to dress, language, &c.—which | must be considered but a conventional phrase ; 
tended to cause some who would desire to unite |as he considered Friends bore no testimony on 
with us, rather to turn away ; or words to this| those points. ‘To this a venerable Friend ably 
import. These views led a number of Friends| replied, that the term testimony could not be 
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restricted to the maintenance of a principle 


THE FRIEND. 





And I could love to die— 


whereby suffering was incurred, as in the case To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams— 


of tithes; as Friends had always borne testi- 
mony against war, slavery, &c.; and that 
even if the payment of tithes were utterly abo- 
lished, Friends would still have their testimony 
to bear against a hireling ministry. In refer- 
ence to dress and address, he had only to re- 
mark, that from the commencement of our 
Society, Friends had always had a testimony 
to bear against following the vain fashions of 
the world, in either of these respects; and 
especially against flattery and paying of com- 
pliments, so called, ‘These were testimonies 
which Friends could not, which they dared 
not, relinquish.” 

“ Towards the close of this sitting, a Friend 
remarked that he could not allow the subject 
of the epistles to pass, without taking notice 
of the terms made use of by a much esteemed 
Friend, at a previous sitting, in reference to 
the present broach of unity among Friends in 
New England. The expression to which he 
wished to call most especial attention, was 
‘that there wds now a spirit abroad (among 
Friends there) which, locust-like, was devour- 
ing every green thing.’ Now, although Friends 
were fully aware of the baneful results which 
a want of unity engendered, he still believed 
that there were many precious Friends in the 
‘ smaller’ as well as in the ‘ larger body’—for 
he must use these terms—that there was no 
evidence before the meeting which, to his 
mind, could justify such an assertion ; and that, 
so far from an apparent want of unity being 
always a means of preventing the spreading 
of the Truth, we find that the strife between 
Paul and Barnabas, recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, was made the means of dissemi- 
nating the truth more widely. He would, 
therefore, caution Friends not to be too severe 
in judgment, as that could only tend to increase 
the breach ; but that, both as a Society and as 
individuals, if they felt they had any weight, 
they should use their influence with a meek 
and conciliatory spirit, to heal such a breach. 
They could not be too cautious in their inter- 
meddling with this matter. In reply, it was 


By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 
And share thy dreams. 


And must I linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes to childhood dear 
With bitter tears. 


Aye—must I linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee. 


Oft from life’s withered shore, 
In still communion with the past, I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In memory’s urn, 


And when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner on the dim, blue wave, 
1 stay to hear the night winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ? 
I gaze above—thy look is imaged there— 
I listen—and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air. 


Oh, come—whilst here I press 
My brow upon thy grave—and in those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child! 
—— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 325.) 


Benjamin Ferris having received a gift in 
the ministry, laboured therein to the satisfuc- 
tion of his Friends. The particular time in 
which he was first exercised that way, his 
manuscripts do not show, but it was not far 
from the year 1760. In the Fifth month, 
1762, acknowledging the receipt of a letter 
from his cousin Zebulon Ferris, which it ap- 
pears must have been written in rather an in- 
flated style, he says: “ As | love freedom 
amongst Friends, | may tell thee, I believe 
without offence, some few thoughts which pass- 
ed through my mind on reading it, [thoughts] 
which | have had occasion heretofore to make, 
and clip my wings accordingly. The instrac- 


stated by the Friend whose remarks were now tions of Truth are mostly familiar, simple and 
commented on, that he was sorry he had been| easy to be understood ; seldom accompanied 


misunderstood ; and that in the allusion he had 
made to the division among Friends in New 


England, he had referred less to the conduct | eth. 


| with any rhetorical flourishes, or luxuriance of 
| style ; but so plain that he may run that read- 


In the outward creation such is the per- 


of individuals, than to the tendency of the spirit | fection and beauty of every part which the 


that appeared to prevail among them.” 





Selected. 
WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 
BY G. D, PRENTICE, 


The trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers—like souls at rest ; 
The stars shine gloriously—and all 
Save me is blest. 


Mother—I love thy grave ! 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head—when shall it wave 
Above thy child? 


*Tis a sweet flower—yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempests bow ?— 
Dear mother—’Tis thy emblem—dust 
Is on thy brow. 


allwise Architect hath framed, as to admit of 
no addition, by all the art and contrivance of 
men. So ina spiritual relation the openings 
of eternal Truth, are exaltedly perfect and 
beautiful in their own natures, and incapable 
of receiving addition by any gloss or embel- 
lishment of human science, The manner and 
dictates thereof are exceedingly simple and 
graciously suited to the lowest capacity, so 
that a wayfaring man though a fool shall not 
err for want of knowledge, Yet it ever was 
and still is an high and holy way, and the 
dignity thereof will remain forever and ever. 
I love to see plainness and a truth-like simpli- 
city preserved by all who walk in it.” 

The disposition to use high-flown language 
is never more out of place than when it is 
attempted in the ministry. Some people natu- 
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rally are fervid and eloquent in discourse, and 
such may, when under the right call and pre- 
paration, preach eloquently. Some, not com. 
monly of fluent speech, have, whilst under the 
* Divine anointing,’ been enabled to minister 
in language, powerful, energetic, and even 
beautiful. But let no one seek to orna- 
ment that which is given him to deliver to 
the people. Some in dressing up their dis- 
courses have used words they scarcely under- 
stood, and have fallen into gross absurdities. 
Let each one be contented with the gift allotted, 
waiting on the Lord in the absence of all self- 
seeking, for that growth therein, which he 
shall see meet to bestow. There will be di- 
versity in mode of speech and manner of deli- 
very even among the faithful. John Thorp 
says, “‘ It should ever be remembered, as in- 
struction for those who judge of the ministry, 
that ‘ there are diversity of gifls, but the same 
spirit, and differences of administration, but 
the same Lord ;’ and that this diversity is so 
almost infinitely great, that we can hardly tell 
when we have made sufficient allowance for it. 
There is a vast variety, thou knowest in the 
flowers of the field; how abundantly does the 
carnation or the rose excel the daisy ; and yet 
every one of these possesses a distinct beauty, 
and unites in the general incense, or the dis- 
play of their Creator’s power. What a variety 
in the notes and songs of the birds of the 
woods. What a difference between the spar- 
row and the nightingale! And yet we know 
who it is that careth for the sparrows. And 
do they not all increase the general harmony ? 
Let not the smallest gilts ever be despised, or 
their cultivation and improvement neglected. 
It was said to him who had improved the two 
talents, and would no doubt have been said to 
him who had received but one, had he improv- 
ed it, as well as to him who had received and 
improved the five,—* Well done thou good and 
faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’” 

The following account of the religious expe- 
rience of ‘Thomas Dick, one of the Brother- 
town Indians, was given by himself to a Friend 
in 1811. He said he did not often speak freely 
on this subject, but that the way was then 
open. 

‘Some years past, it was laid upon me to 
encourage others to do well. | thought | was 
a poor Indian, I could not encourage others to 
do well; so | shoved it away, (putting out his 
hand as though he had put it from him ;) but 
(bringing his hand back and laying it on his 
breast,) he said it was brought back again, and 
laid upon me; | then shoved it away again. 
It was then opened to my view, that the truth 
was a very precious thing, very precious in- 
deed. Oh! how precious it did look to me! 
words cannot tell half. 1 then said with Peter, 
* Depart from me, O Lord, | ama sinful man ;’ 
but it was laid upon me again. 

“As | was going to a meeting one morning, 
I saw a flock of sheep before me ; (putting his 
hand to his eyes, he said, I did not see them 
with these eyes,) they appeared to be travelling; 
the foremost ones were fat and grown large, 
and | heard them talking to one another, (put- 
ting his hands to his ears, he said, but not with 
these ears,) saying, ‘God speed, help you on 
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THE FRIEND. 
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the way.” The hindmost looked poor -agd| By and by, something came and talked with |to the m 


small; their heads hung down, and they seem- | 
ed almost ready to give out. [| wondered what 
it should mean ; then something came and talk- 
ed with me, (putting his hand to his breast, he 
said, it talked to me here,) and told me, ‘ These 
are my sheep, and this day you shall see them 
lift up their heads in hope, and feed on the 
Bread of Life: those that are before are the 
priests and deacons; they are grown fat and 
full ; they can encourage one another, but they 
forget the poor of the flock.’ I went on to 
meeting ; the priest proceeded, and went through 
with his usual course of exercise : he preached, 
prayed, and sung, and used those very expres- 
sions I heard the fat sheep use to one another. 
After he had done, I thonght it my duty to tell 
them what I saw on the way: so [ did; and I 
thought [ saw my vision fulfilled ; the poor of 
the flock lifted up their heads in hope, and 
were encouraged ; and the priest acknowledged, 
in the presence of the people, that what I said 
was true; and that the truth had been declar- 
ed among them by a poor ignorant Indian: 
then I went home very comfortable. Oh! how 
comfortable I did feel. 

* Then sometimes I felt my mind drawn 
into sympathy with some; and I wanted to go 
and sce them. I did not know what to do: so 
I thought | would make some business beyond 
where they lived, and then call in as though | 
it was by chance, or happened so. I thought 
a good deal of a poor family, and [ took a little 
grist on my back, and went to a mill beyond 
where this family lived ; I got my grist ground, 
and came back and stopped in as though | 
wanted to warm. It was just night, and there 
was a rich man lived the other side of the road; 
I suppose he would have been willing to give 
me a bed to sleep on that night, but | thought 
I had rather sleep on the poor man’s hearth by 
the fire. I felt their wants, [ wanted to be 
with them. (Here it is understood, he had a 
religious opportunity in the family, but his own 
words are not recollected.) In the morning, 
when | was going away, I asked the woman 
to hand me a bow]; she was unwilling. I told 
her she must: so she got one for me, and | 
took out part of my meal, and left it with her ; 
for I felt the wants of the poor children, so 
that I dare not carry it away: then [| took) 
leave of them, and went home quietly. 

*“ And so when I felt my mind drawn to 
any, | went some way to see them: and by 
and by, I began to think I was getting along 
pretty well. So, one day, as I was thinking 
I should go to meeting three or four days 
hence, I began to think what I should say, 
when I came there ; so I thought it over; and 
I got something fixed in my mind; I thought 
it would do very well. I hung it up, and by 
and by I took it and looked at it again; | 
thought it would do very well. So I dida 
good many times before meeting-day came ; 
and when meeting-day came, I went to meet- 
ing ; and after the priest got through, I stood 
up and said it off as well as I could, and | 
thought | said it off pretty well. But, oh! 
how | was troubled! [ went home; I did not 
know what the matter was; but, oh! how | 
was distressed! And so I passed along some 
time, and did not know what the matter was. 


ultitude ; it was food for them ; they 
me, and says, Did you ever know a great man, | had enough, and to spare. Just so I see it is 
if he want great business done, away to Con-|now, when Master is pleased to break the 
gress or Philadelphia, to send a poor, ignorant,| Bread of Life, hand it to his disciples, and 
unlearned man to do it? No, I says, [ did| command them to hand it to the people ; then 
not. No more will Great Spirit take you. | it is food for them.” 
Well, | thought, sure enough, I have been 
mistaken: I never have known what good is ; 
and, oh! how I was distressed. By and by, 
something else came and talked to me, and . 
says, Great One knows all things; he can do Modern Quakerism. 
all things; he knows what is best; and if a| We were somewhat surprised on receiving 
king want great business done, and has ser-| the last number of the British Friend, to find 
vants under him, if he wants to send a wise,| that a pamphlet had been recently written by 
learned man, if he is a faithful servant, he will|a member in England, against the publication 
only say just what his master tells him to say:| of Barclay’s Apology. After the attack made 
if he is an ignorant, unlearned man, if he can| upon this very valuable work through the 
talk, he can say over after him just what he| London Friend, perhaps two years ago, and 
tells him to say; if it’s two, or three, or four| the disapprobation then expressed of such as- 
words, more or less, as master directs, so he| saults, we supposed the opponents had either 
ought to do. Then it says to me, Suppose | changed their opinions, or concluded to let the 
one of your neighbours have a piece of fresh| subject drop. It however appears to be the 
meat given to him; he takes it—feels of it,| opinion of the writer of this pamphlet, that 
looks at it—handles it, hangs it up; by andj} though most of the views set forth in the Apo- 
by, he takes it down—he feels of it, he han-|logy may have been generally held by the 
dies it, hangs it up; by and by, he takes it| Society in past times, yet in our days the So- 
duwa—he feels of it, he handles it, looks at it,| ciety at large has arrived at clearer and 
hangs it up again: so he does a great many | sounder views of Gospel truth, than generally 
times, and keeps it three or four days, till it | prevailed in former periods of its history. The 
begins to spoil ; then he takes it, cooks it, and | editor of the British Friend, says there can be 
sets before you to eat ; would you eat it? No:)no mistake as to the party alluded to, as hav- 
| said, | could not eat it. Well, it says, just| ing been chiefly instrumental in this work of 
so your preaching was the other day: the| conversion of the Society. We suppose there 
Great Spirit won’t have it; folks won’t have it. | cannot ; and is it not singular that persons who 
“Then [ thought of it, and it came into my | appear highly to venerate the author of this 
mind, the passage where there was a piece of| alleged conversion, and who take great pains 
money brought to our Saviour ; | dont remem.- | to spread far and wide testimonials of his sound- 
ber it particularly ; 1 believe they had some | ness in faith, should say, that they themselves 
design of ensnaring him; but | remember he| have not altered their belief? Where is the 
asked them, whose image and superscription| consistency in sounding abroad the highest 
was on it; they told him, Casar’s, Well, he|encomiums on a man’s worth and his prin- 
told them to render to Cesar the things that| ciples, and in the same breath disclaiming 
are Ceesar’s, and to God the things that are| those principles? Why is he held up asa 
God’s, Then | saw my preaching had Ce-| pattern of Christian perfection, if his doctrines 
sar’s inscription on it, because it was some-| are deemed by his admirers unsafe to be opens 
thing of my own preparing; it did not come|ly acknowledged ; and it is regarded as detrac- 
from the Great Spirit, and therefore it had not | tion to hint that the support of him must include 
his inscription on it, and he would not receive} that of his “ sounder and clearer views” than 
it, and that was the reason I was so troubled. | those of Barclay’s Apology, as they are erro- 
I saw that every thing of man’s contrivance} neously called? What a beautiful thing con- 
had Cesar’s inscription on it; and only that| sistency is, but hard to find among those whose 
that comes immediately from the Great Spirit, | actions and words disagree. 
would return to him, or would be food for his} Time adds to the proof that there was 
true sheep. My sheep, says Christ, know my | good cause for the concern of Philadelphia 
voice, and they follow me; and the voice of a| Yearly Meeting respecting certain attempt- 
stranger will they not follow. Now it opened | ed innovations upon the doctrines of the So- 
in my mind the passage where the multitude| ciety ; and on what ground, we would ask, 
followed our Saviour into the wilderness ; the|is that Yearly Meeting to be condemned for 
disciples seemed willing to send them away,|its ‘“ Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of 
and give them nothing, but he knew their} Friends,” against those contrary views of Gos- 
wants—he did not want them to faint by the! pel truth attempted to be introduced into the 
way ; he called on the disciples, and asked | Society by ministers abroad? Is it now to be 
them if they had any thing for them; they say, regarded as an error, to stand firmly for that 
we have a few loaves and a few fishes, but! ancient faith of the Society, which some of 
what are they among so many? But, how-|its members are publicly denouncing, and 
ever, he knew what he was going to do: he} while many others are supporting the authors 
directed that the multitude should all sit down | of views which are asserted to be “clearer and 
in companies on the grass: then he called on/ sounder” than Barclay’s; saying they disap- 
the disciples, and they gave all up to him that! prove of the Appeal, or that it was uncalled 
they had: then he took and broke it, and bless- | for, and condemning the meeting that issued it ; 
ed it, and gave it to the disciples. Afier all| yet at the same time professing not to unite 
this was done, he commanded them to hand it} with the doctrines the Appeal testifies against ? 


(To be continued.) 
—Ss 


For ** The Friend.” 
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Although the sentiments of the persons al- 
luded to, who have latterly undertaken to} 
enlighten the Society, may be considered our own imaginations. 
more liberal and refined than the doctrines 
set forth in the Apology, yet the body of|no motive for disputing or being displeased 





Friends regard that work as a just exhibit of | with this author; we have rather sincerely to) 


thank him for his plain speaking, and for the | 
\essential service he has thereby rendered to} 


their faith, and continue to spread it as such. 
The sentiment that “‘ many who are disposed to 
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we had been accused of maintaining for fact, | but as detractors and.defamers? If the truth, 
while it was said nowhere to be found, but in| however, has at length come out, those to 


“ Well, such being the case, we can have | 
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whom it may not prove acceptable, will know 
whom they have to blame. 

“So much for what caused the change of 
view that has taken place ; but now for the au- 
thor’s main and chief reason for putting down 
the Apology—it does not harmonize with the 


sanction its publication, would feel constrained | the cause which, as journalists, we have chief- | sentiments of the individual he has just pointed 


to take a very different course, if they really |ly espoused: we mean, therefore, very sum- 
knew and understood its contents,” is wholly | marily to dispose of the work. 
gratuitous, and proves the writer to be unworthy| ‘ What, then, are the reasons, our readers 
of membership in the Society. No work writ-|will ask, for any member of the Society of 
ten by Friends has, we believe, convinced as | Friends objecting to the republication and cir- 
many of the scriptural soundness of our prin-|culation of Barclay’s Apology? We reply, 
ciples as the Apology—instances of which we|they are, in substance, simply these— that 
have from various sources. Henry Hull men-|the-acquaintance which our members geuer- 
tions his having heard of a person being de-|ally have with the Apology is very small in- 
ranged by reading that work, which raised the | deed ; that its reputation is for the most part 
desire to see such a person,—but when he|traditional, and that many who are now dis- 
came to him he found him a convinced Friend | posed to sanction its republication, would feel 
‘in his right mind,” and whatever aberration |constrained to take a very different course, if 
existed, was in his opponents. In a-contro-|they really knew and understood its contents.’ 
versy which David Sands had with a zealous} Published also, as the author of the pamphlet 
professor who failed in his attempts to prove | asserts, the Apology was, before the existence 
Friends unsound, David told him that he did|of that provision which the caution of later 
not understand their principles, but that he him- | times has made for an authorized censorship 
self was well acquainted with those the manjof all works professing to set forth the reli- 
held, and therefore had the advantage of him in| gious views of our Society, it has never yet 
controversy. Now, says David, | advise thee to| passed through any such ordeal!!! Here we 
procure Barclay’s Apology, and read it care-| would ask—lIs this truth? Or, presuming on 
fully through—and then read it the second |our ignorance, would this author palm it on us 
time, and thou wilt be better able to speak upon | for truth? 
our principles. ‘The man, it is said, took the} ‘But before proceeding further with the 
advice of that dignified and anointed minister|‘ Reasons,’ it seems well to notice what the 
of the Gospel, and was convinced of the truth | author says, in replying to an anticipated ob- 
of our doctrines, and joined the Society. Now, | jection—‘ 1 admit that most of the views in 
we would place our confidence in the testimony | question, (that is, in the Apology,) may have 
of David Sands and Henry Hull, ministers of| been generally held by our Society in past 
modern date, before all the “ beloved brethren | times; but then, | believe, they are not so held 
and sisters” that the author of this slur upon | now ; but that the Society at large has, in our 
the Apology can bring forward, who would /| days, arrived at clearer and sounder views of 
join him in laying it waste. Gospel truth than generally prevailed in for- 
The following are the observations of the|mer periods of its history.’ From this he 
editor of the British Friend upon the pamphlet} proceeds to congratulate his fellow-members, 
alluded to, which we think pertinent to the|and himself of course, with having divested 
occasion. themselves of the erroneous (7?) views of our 


forefathers, and practically shown that the 
“REASONS oo OBJECTING ee RE- acknowledge no pe aatnie in the Church, 
PUBLICATION AND CIRCULAT ION or than Christ himself and his Truth! 
BARCLAY S APOLOGY, addressed to the)“ We do not think it needful to follow the 
Society of Friends, by one of its members.) author of this pamphlet, even briefly as he has 
London: Samvet Bacsrer & Sons, &c. entered on what he says ‘ would be a work of 
&c. 1849. Pp. 41. no little interest and utility, to search out and 
« Will Friends believe their own eyesight in| set forth the various causes which have com- 
reading the above? We can assure them it is | bined to bring about this happy result,’—of 
the veritable title of the work, and we have} Friends now being so much more enlightened 
reason also to know, that there is no mistake|than Barclay! We must say, however, that 
either as to its stated authorship: but as the | there can be no mistake as to the party alluded 
writer has not affixed his name, it is probably | to, as chiefly instrumental in this work of con- 
no part of our business here to divulge it ;| version, though our author does not venture to 
though we should be justified in doing so, see-|name him. Of the individual here referred to 


ing he is making no secret of the matter: | 
Whoever he is, matters not in the smallest to 


he says, that though he did not deem it his call 
to do much more than give utterance to his 


us; avowed or anonymous, our opinion and|own views of Divine Truth, none who have 


treatment of the work would not be altered. 


compared either his ministry or writings with 


“¢QOh that mine adversary had written a|the Apology, can fail to see that he neither 


book !’ Had we entertained such a desire, we 
should have experienced abundant satisfaction | 
in its fulfilment, with the appearance of this 
pamphlet; as we have therein, undisguised | 
confession to the wholesale existence of what 


taught nor held those views to which the au- 
thor of the Reasons has objected, but that he 
was, in many important respects, directly op- 
posed tothem. Had we ventured such a state- 
ment, how should we have been stigmatized, 


out; nor yet with the sentiments of those be- 
loved brethren and sisters who, by general 
consent, are held in highest esteem among us 
as ministers of Christ—and that whatever may 
have been the faith of the body, the views ad- 
vocated in Barclay’s Apology are no longer 
those of the Society at large. 

“In reply to this objection of our author, 
we have to observe, that if the Apology was 
in accordance with scripture when it was writ- 
ten, it must be so still, and forever. That it was 
so considered, is proved by the fact of the work 
having, soon after its publication, received the 
official sanction of the Society, as an accredited 
exposition of its faith; and this sanction has, 
up to the present hour, been extended to it. 
Indeed, to discard the Apology, is synonymous 
with ceasing to be Friends—yea, is to discard 
the very truth of God. 

‘“* While we are satisfied of the author’s be- 
ing mistaken in some of his assertions, we dis- 
miss these ‘ Reasons’ for the present, with 
simply observing, that if his other assertions 
be true, he has sufficiently proved himself and 
his fellow members to be apostates. With the 
clearer views which they think they have ob- 
tained, they have virtually renounced the faith 
of the Society of Friends ; and why he and 
they should continue to impose themselves upon 
that community, seeing they have renounced 
the tie which has, heretofore, bound it ‘ up as 
with the bundle of life,’ is, in our opinion, giv- 
ing those who have not joined in the apostacy, 
a right to suggest to them the query—* Is there 
not a lie in my right hand ? 

“‘ We cannot conclude this brief and hasty 
notice, without adding, that we have had put 
into our hands, a tract, entitled, * A Few Words 
in Reply to Reasons, &c.,’ which we would 
recommend every one to procure, and carefully 
peruse. It takes up the matters of fact in the 
question, and disposes of these in the most 
business-like style, sorely to the discomfiture 
of the mistaken author of the ‘ Reasons.’ We 
may possibly find room for these ‘ few words’ 
in our next.” 





Potash in Ireland.—The influence of Eng- 
lish enterprise is becoming more active in the 
development of the industrial resources of [re- 
land. We have seen the report of Neville 
Warren, countersigaed by John and Charles 
Watt,—the former an engineer of admitted 
ubility, and the latter a practical analytical che- 
mist,—in which, after a minute investiyation, 
those gentlemen state, that over a surface, ex- 
tending from Dalkey to Wexford, there are 
upwards of seventy miles in which the granite 
stone, the external surface of which is so well 
known, contains a very considerable propor- 
tion of potash. It is proposed, under their ad- 
vice, to construct materials for the chemical 
operation required to extract this valuable 
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alkali from granite, by which means, upon an | spread in and by them—not the kingdom of 
outlay of £10,000 capital, they calculate re-|the Redeemer. i 

alizing a gross revenue of £40,000, the| Can it be true that in the little, religion-pro- 
greater proportion of which would be expend-. fessing State of Connecticut, 552 divorces have 
ed in labour in the district of Kingstown. — granted in five years? What a stumb- 
is estimated that there are 2000 tons of potash, | ling-block to serious inquirers among Indians, 
the produce of America, consumed annually | Africans, and Hindoos! If the solemn cove- 
in England and Scotland, the present cost of| nant of marriage is to be broken at any mo- 
which is £40 per ton; and that, by working | ment by those who call the Bible the Word of 
the granite of Dalkey, which extends inland | God, the primary rule of life, how can their 
to Sandyford, the same quantity could be ex- | preachers testify against those untutored peo- 
tracted by means of the capital referred to,| ple living together without being bound by that 
and sold at £20 per ton, yielding a revenue of| covenant? ‘The fact is mournful and altoge- 
£40,000 to remunerate the capitalist, and dif- | ther unexpected. 
fuse the blessings of employment among the 
people, and not only render it quite impossible FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


for the Americans to compete with the Irish, Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
but really push _ Irish trade a potash Into | Jr, No. 73 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
the American continent.—Dublin - Evening | no. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
Post. nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 

American Steel.—It is said that a company | John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
is about to erect works at Weverton, Mary- Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
land, for the manufacture of all varieties of No. 37 Chestnut street, 
steel from American iron. A file factory will Visiting Managers for the Month,— 
be attached to the works. The situation | John Elliott, No. 252 Spruce street; John Car- 
chosen is said to be an excellent one.—Late \ter, No. 105 S. Twelfth street; Josiah Daw- 
Paper. son, No. 318 Arch street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. Wor- 
thington, 
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WANTED 
A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 
School in this city, as Principal. Application 
to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel R. Shep- 


pard, Hannah R, Newbold, or Elizabeth W. 
Tatum. 


“« Connecticut Divorce Statistics.—Early in 
the session, the Legislature called upon the 
Secretary of State to furnish a statement of the 
number of Divorces granted both by the Le- 
gislature and by the Superior Court during the 
five years ending April 30,1849. In compli- 
ance with the call, the Secretary states the 
whole number to be 552. 


“They are divided up among the several 


Diep, on the 5th ult., at his residence in Pittstown, 


escaping his lips—About noon he said, It has been 


atime of close searching, and renewing of covenant 
with his God ; that if his life was spared a little longer, 
he would endeavour to live every day in a state of 
preparation for death. Soon after, the fumily thought 
he was dying, and some motion was made, when he 
quietly said, * Do not be alarmed: let us be quiet, and 
trust in the Lord.” From this time his sufferings 
were extreme, which he bore with remarkable pa- 
tience and resignation, His wife inquiring at one 
time if his sufferings were not great, he said, “ Very 
great.” She remarked, “ [ hope thou feelest the bless. 
ed Saviour near.” He feelingly replied, “I do, I do; 
in His mercy is my hope of salvation; His arm is un- 
derneath for my support; he makes hard things easy 
for me; and he will for thee my precious one. Let 
us rejoice in the Lord, and in all things give thanks.” 
In the evening he said to his wife, “ My precious one, 
do not grieve ; trust in the Lord ; he has in mercy al- 
ways cared for us; he has promised to care fur thee. 
Thou knowest his mercy endures forever. Let us 
praise the Lord for all his goodness to the children of 
men!” Other similar expressions during the night, 
showed the gathered state of his mind. ‘The morning 
of the Sth he was evidently near his end, but his in- 
tellect remained clear. A Friend inquiring concern. 
ing the prospect before him, after a pause he answer- 
ed, “I see nothing in my way. I am sensible 1 have 
come short in many things. I have not been as faith. 
tul as I might have been ; but through mercy all will 
be well; all is peace and love, I am willing to go.” 
Soon after he affectionately spoke to his wife of their 
union, and the tie that bound them together ; saying, 
he “ keenly felt the hour of separation ; but would in 
confidence recommend her to the Lord, assure her 
of his protecting care; and encourage her to put her 
whole trust in him, and he would do all things for 
her.” Soon after, his aged mother came to him, when 
he said pleasantly, “ My dear mother, in a little while 
thou wilt follow me; where we shall meet to part no 
more : let us be quiet and trust in the Lord, and re- 
joice in Him.”—Afterwards he said calmly, “I be- 
lieve I am going ;” and embracing his wife affection. 
ately, added, “ Farewell !" Then looking on all in 
the room, he sweetly said, “ Yes, all my dear friends, 
farewell, farewell!” Soon after he quietly breathed 
his last, without sigh or struggle, leaving to his sur- 
viving relatives and friends, an example of Christian 
patience and resignation, affording a consoling belief, 
that through the merey of God in Christ Jesus, his 
redeemed spirit has risen from the trials of time, into 
the enjoyment of that rest prepared for the humble, 
lowly followers of our dear Redeemer. 


—, on the 23d ult., at his residence, in Gloucester 


counties as follows: New London county, 83; 
Windham, 55; Litchfield, 75; Fairfield, 89; 
New Haven, 100; Hartford, 103; Tolland, 
24; Middlesex, 22. 

“The number divorced by the Legislature 
during the five years was as follows: In 1844, 
2; °45, 5; °46, 6; °47, 7; 48, 1535, 

“By the Superior Court, 1844-5, 85 ; °45- 
6, 90; °46-7, 85 ; °47-8, 102; °48-9, 104— 
466 ;—to which add number in Windham Co. 
for the five years, 51, makes 517. This, with 
the number granted by the Legislature, makes 
a total of 552 divorced in five years, or an 


average of over 110 a year.”—New Haven 
Palladium. 


Where are we now to find the land of 
“steady habits”? What will all the profes. 
sion of religion amount to, when the letfer and 
spirit of the New Testament dispensation are 
laid waste by the immorality of the people, 
confirmed by the law of the land? When the 
profession of religion is high soundjng, and its 
fruits and nature are directly contradicted by 
the practices and the example. of such profes- 
sors, it is made the reproach of the unbeliever, 
and the kingdom of antichrist is supported and 


Rensselear county, N. Y., Narasan Hont, a member 


city, N.J., after an illness of about twelve hours, 
of Saratoga Monthly Meeting, N. Y., aged 42 years. | 


Josern Hurst, a member of Woodbury Monthly Meet. 
He was a thoughtful youth, and though young at the ing, in the 53d year of his age, and recently from the 
time of the Separation in 1828, when the spirit of in. | neighbourhood of Manchester, England. He left his 
fidelity swept away all the members of his Monthly | native country with his family, a little more than 
Meeting save himself and parents, he firmly stood his | eighteen months since, and settled at Gloucester; and 
ground, and has maintained a lively concern for the | it may be gratifying to their Friends abroad to learn, 
best interests of Society. He was in the station of an | that the bereft survivors found hearts which could 
overseer, and faithfully discharged the duties of that | sympathise with them in their close trial; and it is 
important appointment, and was sound and unwaver- | believed, that He who promised to be with the widow 
ing in supporting the ancient doctrines and testimo- | and the fatherless in their affliction, was felt to be 
nies of the religious Society of Friends. Meek and | near in this season of extremity. 

unassuming in his deportment, attentive to the wants 
of the needy, he was respected and beloved by his as- 
sociates, A lover of retirement, he devoted a part of 
each day to waiting upon and feeling after his God : 
during which seasons he was often sweetly comforted 


—, on Third-day evening, the 26th of Sixth 
month, in the 27th year of her age, Exiza Ann, wife 
of Elipbaz Cheyney; a member of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting, Cecil county, Maryland. She had 
and contrited in spirit. He was a good example in| long been inured to suffering, as her disease was one 
word and deed, and was a diligent attender of all our | of the heart; and the constancy with which she was 
religious meetings, though living ten miles from the | supported in holding out to the end, gave the assur- 
nearest. He was at our late Yearly Meeting in New | ance, that it was her religious concern, to “ let pa- 
York, and said he thought it would be the last he|tience have its perfect work.” She was mercifully 
should ever attend. He arrived at home the 2nd ult., | enabled to meet death without terror, and with a good 
and the night of the 3d was taken ill, Next morning | degree of cheerful resignation, saying, “It is well ;” 
he grew rapidly worse, and showed symptoms of the |“ I see nothing in my way.” 
shilers. To his wife he said, “ Do not be troubled my 
dear ; do the best thou canst, and leave the event.” ——, in this city, on the 30th ult., in the 53d year 
She inquired: “ Dost thou think this is thy last sick- | of her age, after a short but severe illness, ANNABELLA 
ness ?” he replied, “I have no evidence of it at pre- | King ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 
sent; but we know we are in His hands who doeth all | _ 
things well; let us praise his name forever!” He 
was evidently engaged in introversion of soul most of 
the day ; the language of prayer and praise frequently 
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